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Major Obligation of America Is to Maintain 
~ Democracy at Home, Says Book by William Green 


America’s “major obligation” is to maintain 
democracy within its own boundaries, even in 
times of war, William Green declares in a new 
book, his first, entitled “Labor and Democracy.” 

Presenting the case for organized labor as the 
keystone of democracy in our national life, the 
president of the American Federation of Labor 
tells the dramatic story of the progress of the 
American labor movement in the last half century 
as seen by one who grew and developed with it. 
The book is published by the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 


After tracing the early struggles of unions to 
organize workers, to develop collective bargain- 
ing, to supplement union gains with legislative 
measures. and to overcome employer opposition 
and court injunctions, Green takes up labor’s 
present-day problems in peace and war. 


Labor’s Contributions to Nation Pictured 


Green stresses the American Federation of 
Labor’s contributions to the nation’s well-being— 
economically, socially and politically. He pictures 
organized labor as the primary factor in raising 
the American standard of living as a stabilizing 
influence over industry through the spread of col- 
lective bargaining, as the spearhead in the drive 
for social security legislation and as the most 
powerful protection of American democracy 
against fascism and communism. 


Of special interest is the book’s final chapter 
dealing with the present war crisis. Democracy, 
says Green, “cannot be gained on the battlefield.” 
The very nature of war, he insists, is “hostile to 
democracy” because emergencies cancel normal 
liberties. 


Therefore, although he admits his personal sym- 
pathies are “the reverse of neutral,” Green urges 
that “we in the United States should maintain 
strict neutrality in act and in speech with respect 
to the war in Europe.” 


War Profiteering Curb Is Urged 


After submerging personal convictions to the 
needs of the times, Green declares that while he 
would like to see this country refuse to traffic in 
arms and munitions, a more practical safeguard 
for our neutrality would be the adoption of the 
cash and carry plan. 


He urged also that war profiteering be curbed 
by the government and that conscription for ser- 
vice in foreign countries be banned. 


But whether in war or peace, the “major obli- 
gation we have as a people,” Green emphasizes, 
is to maintain democracy within our own boun- 
daries. Although we have not realized fully the 
possibilities of democracy and still deny to many 
equal opportunity for progress, the vision of what 
democracy offers to human beings keeps us loyal, 
proud to be citizens and strong in spirit, the au- 
thor says. 

To safeguard American democracy, Green out- 
lines a five-point policy: 

1. A strong voice for labor in industrial rela- 
tionships, in government councils and in all fields 
of human welfare, coupled with labor’s respon- 


sibility to keep unions free, devoted to the ideals 
and practices of democracy and dedicated to the 
well-being of wage-earners. 

2. Collective bargaining on a contractual basis 
in private or public industry under a peace or a 
war economy. 

3. Adequate representation for labor on all gov- 
ernmental control or policy-making agencies. 

4. Strengthening the nation by preventing the 
causes of social and economic unrest. 

5. No government control over the media of 
molding public opinion or over the dissemination 
of information. 

Sixty-Year Record Is Summarized 

Declaring the American Federation of Labor 
has earned the right to its acceptance as a “tried 
American institution,” Green thus summarizes 
its accomplishments over a _ sixty-year period: 
Through union organization and collective bar- 
gaining it has created agencies for justice and 
progress in the economic field, thus laying a foun- 
dation for a democratic way of life; through legis- 
lation and political action it has used lawful con- 
stitutional methods to promote the welfare of all 
citizens; under all circumstances it has opposed 
regimentation and arbitrary control and tried to 
co-ordinate labor’s welfare with the whole of so- 
cial progress; in the world war its members served 
in the military forces and in industry and through 
the Federation’s war-time policies it helped main- 
tain democratic procedure even under war emer- 
gencies; in peace-time prosperity it developed 
union-management co-operation and union-indus- 
trial partnership; and in the world depression the 
Federation clung to American principles and 
served as a bulwark against fascist or commu- 
nistic tendencies. 


These are some of the reasons why Green 
comes to the conclusion that “the American labor 
movement, with all its shortcomings and imper- 
fections, is the keystone of American democracy” 
and why he is “proud to be in its service.” 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployed workers who earn between $156 
and $300 per year are being urged to file unem- 
ployment insurance claims before December 1, 
1939, 

This announcement was made by John F, 
Chambers, Oakland, member of the California 
Employment Commission representing labor. 


Chambers said that under provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, effective December 
1, minimum earnings required before the commis- 
sion will pay a claim are $300 in the base period, 
which for this quarter is from July 1, 1938, to 
July 1, 1939. 

Until December 1 a worker may have earned 
$156 in the base period and still be entitled to 
minimum insurance. 

“Consequently, if workers in this group are 
unemployed and desire to obtain insurance they 
must file claims before the new law goes into 
effect,’ Chamibers said. 


A.O. 7harton Resigns 
As Machinists’ Chief 


Arthur O. Wharton has resigned from 'the presi- 
dency of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists because of ill health, says A.F.L. Weekly 
News Service. 

The executive council of the Machinists’ Asso- 
ciation accepted his resignation with profound re- 
gret. The retirement becomes effective on Novem- 
ber 30. 

To succeed Wharton the council elected Harvey 
W. Brown, who has been vice-president since 
1921 and acting president for the past year during 
Wharton’s leave of absence. Brown’s term will 
run until a referendum election is held among the 
membership of the association. 

Wharton is 66 years old. He has filled many 
important positions in the ranks of organized 
labor and government. In addition to being presi- 
dent of the International Association of Machin- 
ists he has been a vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor and a member of the Federa- 
tion’s: executive council since 1930. 

He was elected general chairman of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists in 1903 and 
served as president of the Railway Employees’ 
Department of the American Federation of Labor 
from 1912 to 1918. Secretary of the Interior Lane 
appointed him adviser to the Railway Wage Com- 
mission in January, 1918. William G. McAdoo, 
director general of railroads, selected him as a 
member of. the Board of Railway Wages and 
Working Conditions, on which he served.as vice- 


chairman and chairman until the board was dis- 


solved in March, 1920, when he resumed his posi- 
tion as president of the A.F.L. Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department. He was appointed a mem- 
ber of the United States Railway Labor Board by 
President Wilson in 1920, and was reappointed by 
President Harding for the term 1922-1927. He 
was appointed president of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists effective July 1, 1926, 
elected president for the term July 1, 1927-July 1, 
1929, and was re-elected for every term since then. 

He has served for some time as a director of 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Company. In 
addition, he was chairman of the committee that 
negotiated the first standard form of agreement 
between Southwestern railways and machinists, 
boilermakers and blacksmiths in 1917. He was 
also appointed a member of the National Labor 
Advisory Board of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration in 1934, and was made chairman of the 
W.P.A, Labor Policies Board in 1935. 
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C.I.0. UNION VIOLATED PACT 

The Bellingham local of the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s Union, C.I.O., 
violated its working agreement with the Water- 
front Employers’ Association by refusing to load 
the Point Ancha at Bellingham, Wash., several 


days ago, it has been ruled by Van C. Griffin, 


Puget Sound arbitrator for the National Labor 
Relations Board. 
pt Ges ae ee a 
RADIATOR ORNAMENTS 

New vehicles sold this year are prohibited from 
use of radiator ornaments protruding beyond the 
face of radiator grills, according to the State De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles. 
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C.1.O. Seamen’s Officials 
Labeled as “Communist 
Fellow Travelers’’ 


Recent testimony before the Dies Committee on 
Un-American Activities by William C. McCuistion 
and Frederick C. Phillips, former C.I.0. Seamen’s 
Union officials, provided startling headlines for 
the newspapers. In a list of thirty-seven C.I.O. 
Seamen’s Union officials, twenty-eight were iden- 
tified as communists or “fellow travelers.” 

McCuistion asserted that “the personnel of the 
New York office” of the C.I.O. Seamen’s Union 
was between 85 and 90 per cent communist, 
although he estimated that only 7 per cent of the 
40,000 members of this C.I.O. union were mem- 
bers of or sympathizers with that party. 

This control is maintained, he said, because the 
1500 or 2000 members in New York actually con- 
trol the elections, and that among them the com- 
munists are able to control a solid group of some 
400 sympathizers, “including many men who really 
work as waiters in restaurants or in the fur dis- 
trict.” 

“Whenever non-communists are elected by ref- 
erendum among the whole membership,” he said, 
“they are removed on charges by a packed meet- 
ing of about 1500 members in New York.” 

Phillips’ testimony tended to corroborate Mc- 
Cuistion. Phillips, however, ascribed his diffi- 
culties in the union to consistent opposition to 
communist control, while McCuistion called him- 
self a former communist who had turned against 
the party. 

The union record of Joseph Curran, president 
of the C.I.O. Seamen’s Union, was revealed. Cur- 
ran, it was said, sailed as a non-union man for 
fourteen years. He did not become a union mem- 
ber until he could no longer work as a non-union 
sailor because the American Federation of Labor 
Seamen’s Union had finally (effective January 1, 
1935) obtained a contract with the Atlantic ship- 
owners giving preference in employment to union 
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members. Within one year after being forced into 
the union Curran became the leader of a sit-down 
strike and a disrupter of legitimate unionism. 

McCuistion also told-the committee that Harry 
Bridges, Australian longshoreman and director of 
the C.I.O. in California, “proved his membership 
in the Communist party by obeying orders of 
party leaders.” McCuistion said that a “direct 
agent of the soviet military intelligence named 
George Mink as the power behind the scenes” 
among west coast maritime workers. 

McCuistion testified that Bridges repeatedly 
had refused to come to New York to address sea- 
men until two communist leaders decided he 
should address a Madison Square Garden rally 
during the 1936 seamen’s outlaw strike. The wit- 
ness said that Bridges addressed the meeting, 
which was held December 16, 1936. He identified 
the communists who brought Bridges to New 
York as Tommy Ray and Roy Hudson, Commu- 
nist party central committee members. 
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Civil Liberties Committee Adds 


Voice to Protest on Browder Ban 

The fight against Harvard University’s refusal 

to permit Earl Browder, United States communist 

leader, to address a student group broadened last 

week as the Civil Liberties Committee of Massa- 

chusetts added its protest to that of the Harvard’s 
John Reed Society. 


University authorities denied Browder the right 
to address the Reed Society on the ground he had 
been indicted for using a falsified passport. The 
Civil Liberties Committee: declared in a statement 
that this refusal raised “serious questions.” 

“After all,” the committee said in a statement, 
“an indictment is not proof of guilt and it is not 
even evidence under a legal system which pre- 
sumes innocence until guilt is established by con- 
viction.” 


—— 


PARKING ON HIGHWAYS DANGEROUS 
Carelessness in working on disabled vehicles 
parked on highways in the state resulted in 176 
persons being injured and twenty-four deaths 
in 1938, says the State Department of Motor 
Vehicles. 


YOU CAN BUY PREPARED 
UNION - MADE SANDWICHES 


For your home use for less than 
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Union Rights Safeguard 
Granted British Labor 
By War-Time Job Act 


Trade union vigilance, not less essential in war- 
time than in peace, secured important modifica- 
tions in a war-time measure by which the minis- 
ter of labor proposed to assume dictatorial powers 
for the control of employment in Great Britain, 
says a London dispatch. 

Under the Control of Employment Act the min- 
ister may make orders which, unless the applica- 
tion of them were properly controlled, might oper- 
ate to keep down wage standards. 

The act empowers the minister to prohibit the 
advertising of vacancies by employers except with 
his consent, and makes it compulsory for employ- 
ers in general to engage work-people through em- 
ployment exchanges. 

After an order is made employers to whom it 
applies may not, without the consent of the min- 
ister, engage or re-engage any employee to whom 
the order applies. 

Valuable Concessions Granted 

Consultations between the ministry and the 
Trades Union Congress resulted in valuable con- 
cessions by the ministry. 

First, it was agreed that existing trade union 
machinery, by which trade unions and employers 
co-operate in the placing of men in jobs directly, 
will continue to operate. It will probably, in fact, 
be extended. ' 

Secondly, the act now provides for a joint 'com- 
mittee of employers and trade unions, under an 
independent chairman appointed by the ministry, 
to examine the terms of orders framed undér’ the 
act. 

The report of the committee will be put before 
Parliament with the draft order, ie: 

In the words of the minister himself, the trade 
unions, on behalf of organized workers, have’ been 
given “a statutory right” to be consulted. 

Right of Appeal Won 

In the third place, workers are to have a right 
of appeal in the event of the minister withholding 
consent to engagement or re-engagement by an 
employer. 

Such appeals will be put before the courts of 
referees which function under the unemployment 
insurance acts. It is provided that the minister 
shall not refuse his consent unless he is satisfied 
that an opportunity of suitable employment is 
available. 

Compensation will be payable to any worker in 
the event of successful appeal against a decision 
of the minister, 

The concessions secured by the Trades Union 
Congress indicate not only the value of trade 
union vigilance in difficult times, but the impor- 
tance attached by the government to trade union 
co-operation in the war effort. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RECOMMENDED 


Pay raises for approximately 16,000 workers in 
the knitted underwear and commercial knitting 
industry have been recommended by a special 
wage-hour industry committee, which unanimously 
urged a national minimum wage of 33% cents per 
hour. The present minimum for the industry’s 60,- 
000 workers is 30 cents per hour. 

eee IS 
W.P.A. EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Free instruction in dyeing all fabrics and types 
of garments is now being offered by the W.P.A. 
Education Program at 1759 Fillmore street. Class 
lectures and actual practice, under the direction 
of David Resnick, include testing of materials, 
dyeing and finishing yarns, fabrics and furs. Eve- 
ning classes for business people are scheduled 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings at 7 
o’clock. A special six-weeks’ course for home- 
makers starts Tuesday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 
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Printers Face Mergers 
Of Many Newspapers 


(R. G. Soderstrom in “Federation News,” Chicago) 

The suspension of the International Typograph- 
ical Union by the American Federation of Labor 
at its Cincinnati convention placed the printing 
business in the spotlight of “behind the scenes” 
comment. The newspaper end of typography is 
crumbling. Seventy-nine daily papers folded up 
last year. Consolidations have helped to bring 
about this tragic result. Today it is difficult to 
find cities that have more than one newspaper. 
Chicago has only one morning newspaper now. 
Every conversation seems to include the plight of 
the printing trades. Every time newspaper merg- 
ers take place wage-earners are released from 
steady jobs and no places are found for those who 
are so released. The end of consolidations is no- 
where in sight. By making use of high-powered 
cars and flying machines one newspaper equip- 
ment can distribute its paper daily to every point 
within two hundred miles of such equipment, 
which means that further mergers are inevitably 
on their way. 

Television a New Menace 

Motion picture advertising and radio time pur- 
chased by advertisers are other problems con- 
fronting newspapers. Television, a new menace, is 
also looming up on the horizon. In New York 
City probably 25,000 people are reached by tele- 
vision daily. Citizens of that great metropolis are 
today privileged to sit in the quiet of their homes 
and see a baseball game, labor convention, parade, 
floor show, sports event, dance orchestra, and 
advertising features or material. “Hair-do” dem- 
onstrations, models parading the latest styles in 
season’s wearing apparel are televisioned in visual 
form. Less advertising in the public press will 
undoubtedly result, and this means that more 
newspapers are on their way out. The printing 
industry has entered the field of vanishing indus- 
tries. 


“Two Strikes” on Printing Industry 


There was a time when the members of the 
allied printing trades could stand alone. Now the 
membership of these unions seem destined to be 
cut in two. There appear to be “two strikes on the 
whole industry.” Typographical members can no 
longer successfully stand alone. They must have 
support to keep their wage standards from being 
destroyed by the ever-increasing number of job- 
less members. The only place from which such 
support could come is from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. They have closed the door to this 
avenue of support themselves by refusing to pay 
their financial obligations to the A.F.L. 


A Strange Picture 

Here one sees a strange picture of Typograph- 
ical members themselves helping modern merger 
methods and deyices to wipe out steady jobs by 
cutting loose from whatever good will and support 
would be forthcoming from their life-long asso- 
ciates in the legitimate American labor movement. 

This is not a case of deliberate murder of situa- 
tions on the part of employers. It is partially a 
case of job suicide on the part of employees. The 
sabotaging of newspaper employment would be 
delayed much longer if print-shop employees and 
their associates in the labor movement were work- 


ing to prevent it. Just the reverse seems to be the 
situation. 
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Civil Service Positions 

The San Francisco Civil Service Commission 
has issued scope circulars announcing that public 
examinations of applicants for the following posi- 
tions will be held on the following dates: 

Shut-off Man, Class U-122—December 12, 1939; 
receipt of applications closes Friday, December 1, 
1939. The duties of the position are to shut off 
water supply of delinquents and those who move 
or discontinue service; collect delinquent bills and 
deposits for service; turn on water for new 
service; remove and replace meters on complaint 
of insufficiency of supply. 

Granite Cutter, Class 0268—The duties of the 
position are to cut, trim, set and join granite 
work. Receipt of applications closes December 1, 
1939; examinations begin December 8. 

Junior Hydraulic Engineer—Receipt of appli- 
cations closes December 1, 1939; beginning date 
of examinations, December 8, 1939. Duties of 
position: As directed to perform various assign- 
ments involving some knowledge of hydraulic 
engineering, such as determining measurements of 


water flow through open and closed conduits to | 


determine loss, or if larger pipes are needed to 
provide pressure or supply sufficient for needs of 
the locality; also compiles water consumption and 
production statistics; incidental routine drafting 
and minor inspection duties as directed. 
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State Automobile Association 


Announces Record Membership 


Providing a strong indication of California’s 
progress as a motoring state, the highest total 
membership enrollment in the entire thirty-two 
years’ history of the California State Automobile 
Association has been reached, it was announced 
in an association statement. 

Total membership at the end of September had 
risen to 96,189, the statement said. This figure, it 
was pointed out, evidenced continuance of a 
growth which brought membership to a new rec- 
ord figure in August, a month that marked the 
thirty-second anniversary of the association. The 
total at the end of August was 95,840, passing for 
the first time the previous high of 95,633, reached 
in mid-year of 1930. 
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RAILROAD INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 

Appointment of an industry committee of 
twelve members, headed by Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North Carolina, 
to recommend a minimum wage for the railroad 
industry has been announced by the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of Labor. 

eee 
NETS AND CAGES 

The reason why so few marriages are happy is 
because young ladies spend their time making 
nets, not in making cages.—Swift. 


Union Ban on Negroes 


Opposed by A. F. of L. 


A renewed recommendation that all national 
and international unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor whose constitutions 
include discrimination against colored workers 
take up this subject at their next conventions with 
a view to ending such discrimination was adopted 
at the recent A.F.L. convention at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. ; 


The color discrimination was brought to the at- 
tention of the convention in a resolution intro- 
duced by Delegates A. Philip Randolph and Mil: 
ton P. Webster of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, 
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AUTO FEES FOR HIGHWAYS 

County road development and maintenance was 
aided by receipt of $3,759,805 from the State De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles registrations in the 
last fiscal year, A like sum went to the state high- 
way system. 

ag 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR NOV. 4 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index advanced 
fractionally during the week ended November 4 
primarily because of continued increased prices for 
textiles, house-furnishing goods, and building ma- 
terials, according to an announcemert made by 
Commissioner Lubin. “Six of the ten major com- 
modity group indexes advanced during the week,” 
Lubin said. “One remained unchanged, and three 
showed. declines. Except for the 1.0 per cent de- 
cline for hides and leather products and the 0.6 
per cent increase for miscellaneous commodities, 
the changes in all cases were less than %4 per 
cent. The general level now stands at 79.3 per 
cent of the 1926 average. : 
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To Continue Exposition 


San Francisco, Calif., November 17, 1939. 
To the Affiliated Unions, Greetings: 

Pursuant to the action of the Labor Council at 
its regular meeting held last Friday night, Novem- 
ber 10, 1939, you are requested to contribute to 
the 1940 Committee for the Perpetuation of the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 

The Exposition, if continued in the year 1940, 

will greatly relieve the present unemployment by 
giving work to many of the members of the labor 
movement of the American Federation of Labor. 
We trust that you will contribute as liberally as 
possible. 
-- Expressing the hope that you will act favor- 
ably on this communication and send all contri- 
butions to the office of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, 2940 Sixteenth street, we remain 


Fraternally yours, 


JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary, 
SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 
——————-— pm —____—_. 


Trade Union Benefits 


The tremendously important service performed 
by trade unions in protecting their members from 
want caused by unemployment, various types of 
disability and in provision for their dependents in 
case of death is strikingly visualized in the report 
of the executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the annual convention of the 
Federation held in Cincinnati, Ohio. The report 
showed that during the twelve months covered by 
the council’s report $25,586,288.58 was paid by 
national and international labor organizations to 
their members in out-of-work, disability, pension, 
death, sick and miscellaneous benefits.” Comment- 
ing on this creditable achievement, the executive 
council said: 

“This vast sum of benefits paid, however, does 
not cover the total amount paid by all national 
and international organizations and local unions 
during the past year. It represents the amount 
paid by national and international organizations 
and other organized units which reported to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“Many local unions chartered by organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
and federal labor unions, chartered directly by the 
American Federation of Labor, have established 
funds out of which benefits were paid locally. 
Thus there should be added to the total amount 
set forth in this report of benefits paid to mem- 
bers of organized labor many millions of dollars 
more paid by organizations not reporting and by 
local unions chartered by national and interna- 
tional organizations which have established local 
benefit funds for the protection of their member- 
ship.” 

A breakdown of the total of $25,586,288.58 which 
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the executive council reports the unions paid in 
benefits reveals the following items: Death bene- 
fits, $13,125,853.38; sick benefits, $1,306,767.79; un- 
employment benefits, $2,582,542.87; old age bene- 
fits, $5,334,206.54; disability benefits, $1,641,090.88; 
miscellaneous benefits, $1,595,827.12. 

It is evidenced from these figures that the 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor are vitally concerned with a much larger 
field than that encompassed by wages, hours and 
work conditions. 


—— 
Higher Standards Needed 


Need for better labor standards for women 
workers is emphasized by the Women’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, in a current 
bulletin. Organized labor has long recognized the 
need for such improvement and is heartily in 
favor of the Women’s Bureau campaign. 


Labor knows that union organization is the 
basic remedy for bad labor conditions affecting 
both men and women but is supporting legislative 
and other efforts to the same end, realizing that 
until women workers are strongly organized, vari- 
ous methods of improving labor conditions are 
necessary. 


The case for improvement of women’s labor 
standards is set forth concisely by the Women’s 
Bureau in a statement which deserves wide circu- 
lation. It says in part: 

“The nation’s best interests demand high labor 
standards for women, . Where women work 
under low standards they become the unwilling 
competitors of men, undercutting men’s standards. 


As women’s bargaining power has always been. 


weaker than that of men, they have been exploited 
to a greater degree, and therefore a larger measure 
of public concern and control is necessary in their 
employment.” 


ag 
Nation to Battle Dread Disease 


The people of the United States will soon wage 
a war of their own. While the nations of Europe 
send their armies, geared for death and destruc- 
tion, into conflict, our people will rise to battle a 
foe far different than their fellow man. Others 
will fight to cripple and kill; we shall fight more 
valiantly to heal and cure the crippled. 


Shortly every man, woman and child of our 
country will be mobilized in the nation’s war 
against infantile paralysis. As one body this nation 
will unite to give health and strength, hope and 
relief, to its less fortunate citizens who suffer 
from the ravages of a disease that is heartless and 
ruthless in its attack. 


We, as a democratic people professing our belief 
in humanity, can engage in this war with a just 
pride. 

o__—__- 


Fine Public Housing Record 

What good housing, planned in accordance with 
modern conditions, can do toward making for a 
better life in America is illustrated by the record 
of the Parkside project in Detroit. The Baltimore 
“Sun” reports that the Parkside project, where 
400 children play daily, has concluded its first year 
of operation with a record of no traffic accidents, 
no police calls, no cases of juvenile delinquency. 

Thomas P. Danahey, real estate operator and 
formerly one of the most caustic critics of the 
project, is reported as saying he can now “anni- 
hilate” all the arguments which he advanced 
against public housing a few years ago. 


The project’s 3000 tenants live on a thirty-acre 
tract of land where all through-traffic streets have 
been dead-ended or diverted. Only driveways 
necessary for efficient use of project facilities have 
been retained. Grocery store, drug store, meat 
market, dry cleaning and other shops are situated 
in a special commercial area on the project site. 
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’ War Profits No One - 


The delusion that a war can produce stable 
prosperity was so exploded by what happened to 
us in the world war that it appears almost unbe- 
lievable that any great reliance should be placed 
on war orders that are now anticipated, and which 
so far have developed only meagerly. In the end, 
when all the ruin for which war is responsible has 
to be repaired, the bill is so large that its reper- 
cussion is generally felt by all. 

No one profits permanently out of the misery of 
other people, and we might as well realize it, for 
then we would not place so much dependence 
upon war orders. A world-wide peace is the most 
dependable tonic for prosperity. 

It is gratifying to see how uniformly all our 
prominent industrialists contend that there is no 
prosperity in war. While it could temporarily 
inflate the business volume, when it is all over 
the readjustment would turn out to be so severe 
it would dislocate our industrial machinery.—“The 
Financial World.” 
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Work for All to Do 


There’s a place for every union member in the 
new nation-wide organization campaign inaugu- 
rated by the American Federation of Labor. 
Unions in every industrial community will join in 
the drive. Union men and women can “tell the 
story of labor” wherever they mingle with neigh- 
bors, friends and acquaintances. They can appeal 
to the intelligence of American wage-earners to 
organize for the advancement of their best inter- 
ests. The campaign is on and all can help, in 
whatever way they are best fitted. Let’s go! 

_——— ee 


The highest and best form of efficiency is the 
spontaneous co-operation of a free people— 
Woodrow Wilson. 


i 


American labor will pay in depression and un- 
employment for every dollar gained in war boom 
wages, James Taylor, president of the Washing- 
ton State Federation of Labor, warned in a recent 
speech in Tacoma. “War production never has and 
never will settle unemployment problems,” Taylor 
said. 

ae 


A wholesale campaign by industry to weed out 
people who may be regarded as “red” would lead 
to injustice in nine cases out of ten. The job of 
eliminating communist, nazi, or other secret agents 
in industry, is one that can only be handled prop- 
erly by the F.B.I.—Congressman Jerry Voorhis of 
California. 

———————— 


Lighting technicians announce a new photo- 
graphic flash bulb smaller than a golf ball. A 
camera man’s suit pocket will hold twenty-five. 
The smallest bulb now in use, of 64 cubic centi- 
meters, gives 1,500,000 lumens at its peak. The 
new bulb of 25 cubic centimeters gives 900,000 
peak lumens, the General Electric Company says. 

——__¢@q—_____ 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins estimates 
that approximately 1,250,000 more persons are at 
work now in non-agricultural industries than one 
year ago. Her estimate was made in the opening 
address before the sixth national conference on 
labor legislation, attended by the representatives 
of thirty-nine state governors and of the District 
of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii. 
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The European war has had a “depressing effect” 
on export demands for American farm products, 
the United States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. Exports of all major farm commoditic3, 
except cotton, declined during the first month of 
the war, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
said in a survey of foreign trade for the first quar- 
ter of this fiscal year, 
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Facing the Facts 


With PHILIP PEARL 


Ring Lardner once wrote a classic story called 
“Some Like Them Cold.” The hero grew progres- 
sively cooler as the heroine grew progressively 
warmer. Such a hero is Sidney Hillman. 

In October Sidney Hillman was warm, in fact 
positively hot, for labor peace. In November Hill- 
man has cooled off. 

Let us delve into the mystery of Hillman’s 
emotional change of temperature. First let’s take 
him when he blew hot. That was just before the 
C.I.O. convention in October. Hillman sent out 
a message to all members of his union, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, in which he said: 

“National unity of our people is essential if we 
are to preserve the gains of the past and move 
forward to new and higher ground. Such national 
unity requires unity in the ranks of labor. We 
must spare no effort to secure such a united labor 
movement—to achieve a unity which will sacri- 
fice none of the gains of the past four years but 
which will equip the American labor movement 
with the strength and the singleness of purpose 
necessary for the performance of the historic task 
which it faces today.” 

Without professing to be a Sherlock Holmes, 
we feel safe in ascribing this fervid plea for peace 
to the inspiration derived by Hillman from a visit 
to the White House. The President was prepar- 
ing to send peace messages to both the American 
Federation of Labor and C.I.O. conventions. It is 
reasonable to assume that he made his views 
known to Hillman and inspired the latter to 
espouse them at the C.I.O. convention, 


Thumbs Down on Peace 


So Hillman went boldly charging forth toward 
San Francisco. There he ran into a cold wave 
known to the labor world as John L. Lewis. 

“Peace, peace!” exclaimed Sid; “it’s wonderful.” 

“Nuts,” replied John L. 

Thus the battle was joined. For two days the 
struggle went on behind the closed doors of the 
C.I.O. executive board. And then Lewis threat- 
ened to quit. The bluff hit Hillman like an icy 
blast from the polar regions. He cooled off, 
hastily, almost desperately. Let us see how his 
reaction is officially described in the November 
issue of “The Advance,” monthly publication of 
the Amalgamated: 

“He (Hillman) would rather go along with 
Lewis, he said, even though he had disagreed with 
him on certain policies in important matters, than 
have complete agreement on all points at the cost 
of losing Lewis’s leadership.” 

So Hillman now blows just as cold on peace as 
he blew hot in October. “It cannot be said,” de- 
clares the article in “The Advance,” “that the 
issue of unity with the A.F.L. greatly agitated the 
minds of most delegates of the C.I.O. conven- 
tion.” The article then proceeds to give six alleged 
reasons why the leaders of the C.I.O. are not so 
keen on peace now. Only the final reason is of any 
particular importance. So we quote it: 

“They (the C.I.O. leaders) don’t feel that they 
are in any sense inferior to the A.F.L., no matter 
what the show of per capita payments of affiliated 
unions may be in any given month, and they are 
prepared to consider unity when and if it is the 
unity of equals. The A.F.L. has not thus far of- 
fered them anything approximating equality.” 


The Key to the Whole Question 


There we have it. At last the C.I.O. is being 
frank. Now we can honestly face the real key 
to the whole question of unity. 


“We are prepared to consider unity when and 
if it is the unity of equals,” says the C.I.O. 

By refusing to continue peace negotiations with 
the A.F.L., the C.I.O. now tacitly admits it is not 
the equal in strength of the A.F.L. What is the 
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strength of the C.1.0.? Lewis is too ashamed to 
say. He wouldn’t eyen tell the delegates to the 
C.I.O. convention, let along the public. The dele- 
gates got no report on membership or finances 
from Lewis. The C.1.0. won’t tell the A.F.L., 
either. They have rejected every demand made by 
the A.F.L. for an independent audit by certified 
public accountants of the membership—the dues- 
paid membership—of both organizations. 

The reports we receive indicate that the C.I.O. 
now has no more than one-fourth of the dues-paid 
membership of the A.F.L. Yet it insists on being 
treated as the equal of the A.F.L. Is that honest 
or is it fraudulent? Could the A.F.L. accept such 
a basis of negotiations without a complete sacri- 
fice of democratic principles and a complete be- 
trayal of the membership of its affiliated organi- 
zations? Equals are equals. But the C.I.O. never 
was the equal of the A.F.L., it is not now the 
equal of the A.F.L. and it never will be. 


These are the facts. But Lewis stubbornly re- 
fuses to face the facts. He is determined to keep 
up the futile and forlorn fight. And it has now be- 
come evident, even to the doubters, that his deter- 
mination and his will alone rule the C.I.O. Be- 
cause the only man in the C.I.0. powerful enough 
to challenge him, Sidney Hillman, got cold feet 
and surrendered. 

So when President Roosevelt called in William 
Green and John L. Lewis to the White House last 
week and asked them to resume peace negotia- 
tions, the president of the A.F.L. said “Yes” and 
the dictator of the C.I.O. said “No.” 


As Sidney Hillman eloquently declared last Oc- 
tober, labor unity is essential to national unity. 
The President of the United States is fully cog- 
nizant of that fact. So is President Green. But 
John L. Lewis, blind to the welfare of the work- 
ers and blind to patriotism, can see only his own 
ambition and continues to ignore the facts. How 
long can he get away with it? 

(A.F.L, Weekly News Service) 
— ee 


Here’s Something New in Recent 
Railroad Financing Reports 


When the poet wrote that “hope springs eter- 
nal” he may have had railroad management in 
mind. To illustrate, the management of the Erie 
this week asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to approve its reorganization plan, which 
deals generously with stockholders, because the 
road is doing so well it can easily carry the load. 

The plan calls for fixed debt charges of about 
$6,000,000 a year, while the carrier is expected to 
show a profit of $12,000,000 this year.—“Labor.” 
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Ignoring Party Labels 


_ (Washington ‘Post’’) 
The election, for the fourth consecutive time, 


of Jasper McLevy as the socialist mayor of 
Bridgeport, Conn., is indicative of an interesting 
trend in American politics. 

There was a time when party loyalties were so 
strong that party labels had a far greater bearing 
on the outcome of municipal elections than the 
qualifications of the opposing candidates. During 
recent years, howevr, voters have become more 
discriminating. Increasingly, they have been mani- 
festing a wholesome interest in the men behind 
the labels and tending, more and more, to disre- 
gard the latter, 


Jasper McLevy’s political career is a case in 
point. He began campaigning for office a long 
time ago and for years the socialist tag debarred 
him from success. In 1933, however, as a result 
of a wave of discontent with the dominant Demo- 
cratic machine in Bridgeport, the voters elected 
McLevy mayor. And his administration has 
proven so honest, efficient and economical that 
every two years since then his fellow citizens have 
voted him back into office with thumping major- 
ities, - : 


Comment on World Events 


(LL.N. 8.) . 

Some students of European affairs have been 
saying for a year or two that nazi emotionalism 
could not always sway Germany, that a “Tet 
down” in popular enthusiasm was approaching 
and that something more substantial than nazi 
oratory was needed to sustain a nation. 

Now comes Hugh Gibson saying the same thing 
and intimating an upheaval in Germany may not 
be so far away. Gibson, former American ambas- 
sador to Belgium, says that unusual and rapid de- 
velopments may be expected in Naziland when 
factors fermenting under the surface “go sour.” 

Speaking before the Philadelphia Forum, the 
diplomat, recently back from Europe, described 
unrest in Germany and said “Hitler is dancing any 
tune Stalin plays.” 

“The German people are tired, emotionally 
tired,” he said. “They have been keyed up for too 
long a time.” - 

If Mr. Gibson and others are correct, the war 
may end‘ much sooner than expected and the 
world be spared tremendous destruction of life 
and property. x ee 


That British organized labor means to co- 
operate to the fullest extent with French labor’ in 
the prosecution of the war against Germany: is 
shown by the recent action of the British Trades 
Union General Council in approving proposals 
for establishment of an Anglo-French trade union 
council. The council, proposed by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, would repre- 
sent the French Confederation Generale du Tra- 
vail and the British Trades Union Congress. 

Reporting upon this proposal to the General 
Council, Sir Walter Citrine emphasized the neces- 
sity for a closer link between the French and 
British trade union movements under war condi- 
tions. The trade unions in both countries were 
faced with problems, he said, upon which an ex- 
change of experiences would be invaluable. 

It was accordingly proposed to establish a 
council consisting of five representatives of the 
T.U.C. General Council and five of the French 
Confederation, which would sit periodically in 
Paris and London alternately. In the Paris meet- 
ings the five T.U.C. members would meet not 
only the corresponding five members of the French 
Confederation, but the whole of the administrative 
committee of that body, and conversely in the 
London meetings the five French representatives 
would meet the full General Council of the T.U.C. 
The General Council approved this proposal and 
appointed five members as their representatives 
on the joint body which it is proposed to estab- 
lish if the French Confederation also agrees. 

* * & 


“Peace among the peoples of the world depends 
not upon the mere existence of brute force but 
largely upon the consolidation of the forces of 
decency. Peace cannot long exist upon a founda- 
tion of fear. Peace thrives only in an atmosphere 
of justice, justice founded upon righteousness and 
a determination to respect the elemental rights of 
all mankind.”—William Green. é 

2 SS See 
PENALTY FOR NEGLIGENCE 

Owners of motor vehicles who fail to obtain 
legal transfer of cars within forty days after re- 
ceipt of property must pay 100 per cent penalty 
for delaying certificate corrections in their favor. 
This announcement was made following an opin- 
ion from the attorney general which obligates De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles to collect a $2 trans- 
fer fee when a penalty accrues. 


N.L.R.B. INVESTIGATION DELAYED 

The House Committee to investigate the Wag- 
ner Act and the National Labor Relations Board 
will not start hearings before January 1 at the 
earliest, because of the illness of Representative 
‘Howard W. Smith of Virginia, chairman. 
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125th Anniversary of 
World’s Oldest Union 


By FRED S. WALKER (I. L. N.S.) 

Columbia Typographical Union (Washington, 
D. C.), the oldest union in continuous existence 
in the world, will celebrate its 125th anniversary 
on January 7, 1940, with a banquet and dance in 
the Willard Hotel, Washington. 

First organized in 1815 as Columbia Typograph- 
ical Society, its records indicate it has never 
missed a monthly meeting. In 1865 it celebrated 
its fiftieth birthday with a dinner, and public offi- 
cials were present and assisted in disposing of a 
menu of viands unknown in these days. In 1915 
a local theater was engaged for the union’s 100th 
birthday celebration and many men prominent in 
political and labor affairs extolled the organization 
on its long and honorable career. 

Strong for Arbitration 

Officials of the union claim that printers 
invented arbitration, and the fact that No. 101 
has had an arbitration agreement with Washing- 
ton newspaper publishers ever since 1886, with 
never a strike in all that time, seems to prove 
their claim. Similarly, the union has had no trou- 
ble. in commercial shops since 1906, arbitration 
usually concluding scale negotiations. 

Columbia Union, even back in the ’90s, had an 
agreement with the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, when the machine was new and men were 
needed to learn its operation. And, by the way, 
how many know that the linotype was conceived 
and first constructed in Washington, by men who 
knew nothing of the printing business? A group 
of lawyers employed a Swiss machinist named 
Mergenthaler to build them a machine that would 
set type, and he did just that. 

Memorable Affair Planned 

The union has a committee headed by John B. 
Dickman, Sr., who was president in 1889 and 
1937-1938, making arrangements for the affair, 
and they plan to make it a memorable occasion. 


For FIFTY YEARS 
WE HAVE MADE 


> 
RIBBONS 

FLAGS, PENNANTS 

LAPEL BUTTONS 


| UNION MADE | 


WALTER N. BRUNT PRESS 
111 SEVENTH STREET 
PHONE MARKET 7070 
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Printing trades officials and others prominent in 
labor circles and public life will be asked to assist 
the printers in commemorating this important 
mile-stone in the life of the union. A banquet, with 
short speeches, followed by a dance, will provide 
a program to satisfy all tastes. 
————_@_____—_ 


Youth at the Wheel 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
public highway runs a close second to the battle- 
field in the matter of casualties. Anything that 
lessens the carnage is worth while. And the 
course in safe driving to be introduced in Mary- 
land’s high schools should be effective in that 
direction. 

The course will have the approval of all high 
school students. It will also have the whole-hearted 
approval of the sales departments of automobile 
companies. For ability to drive a car is naturally 
followed by desire to have a car to drive. 

And if it be conceded that it is the duty of the 
state to prepare its children for citizenship, and 
(further) if there should be agreement on how 
far a state should go in this direction, then ap- 
proval will be general. 

In any case the experiment will be watched 
with interest the country over. For dead citizens 
have no rights, no privileges. Citizens have to be 
kept alive. And one way to keep them alive is to 
have none but safe drivers on the righways. 


Porters’ Tips as Wages 


Can a corporation interpret tips as wages, and 
thus indirectly avoid the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938? 

This question was presented in Cincinnati re- 
cently in a suit filed by the United States govern- 
ment charging the Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Company with failure to comply with the wage 
and hour regulations of the act as they apply to 
porters—“red caps.” 

According to Harold D. Jacobs, acting admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
United States Department of Labor, the company, 
which operates Cincinnati’s $41,000,000 terminal, 
was “trying to use tips as wages and coercing the 
‘red caps’ in reporting tips in excess of the amount 
they received.” 
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GIVE TIME MISSION » 16°" 


of America’s Largest Homefurnishers 


44th Anniversary Homefurnishing Sale 


And Special $4.40 Gift Check Offer 
STOREWIDE SAVINGS, and in addition, with 
any purchase of $44.00 or more (except 
factory-priced lines) you receive a gift check 
for $4.40, to be used at time of purchase, in 
the store, any way you like. 


LIBERAL TERMS—2 YEARS TO PAY, 
THE LACHMAN WAY 
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A. F. of L. Miners’ Union 
Wins Victory Over C.1.O. 


The Progressive Mine Workers of America 
(A.F.L.) won a victory this week over their long- 
established rival, the C.I.O. United Mine Work-- 
ers. The National Labor Relations Board condi- 
tionally ordered the Kelley’s Creek Colliery Com- 
pany of Ward, W. Va., to offer re-employment to 
the president of the P.M.W.A. local there. 

The board, finding the company guilty of unfair 
labor practices in laying off Eugene Shifflett Au- 
gust 23, 1938, decreed it should act unless pre- 
vented from so doing by existing contracts. The 
decision also ordered payment to Shifflett of any 
loss in wages since his discharge. 


————————&—_—___ 
WALLS OF COMPOSITION 
Subdividing offices and partitioning shops and 
factories becomes a simple, low-cost operation with 
new movable partition walls of asbestos-cement 
composition. Connectors are said to make dis- 
mantling and relocation as simple as original 
erection. The walls are only one and three-quar- 
ters inch thick but possess a high degree of re- 
sistance to noise and fire. 
ee 


Christmas Gift Broadcast 


On December 5 I. M. Ornburn, secretary- 
treasurer of the Union Label Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, will speak 
on “Union Label Christmas Gifts” over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s (Blue) network 
from 6:15 to 6:30 p. m. (E.S.T.). 

The Union Label Trades Department urges you 
to contact your local N.B.C. broadcasting station 
and ask the manager to “pick up” this important 
broadcast. 


pee ee 
To Discuss Dies Committee 


At 8 o’clock Tuesday evening, November 28, 
the Downtown Forum will present Ernest Besig 
and Matthew J. Dooley in a panel discussion of 
the question, “Is the Dies Committee Jeopardiz- 
ing Civil Liberty in America?” The forum will be 
held in the Congregational-Methodist Temple at 
Post and Mason streets. Admission is free. 

Besig is director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union for northern California, and Dooley, a 
prominent attorney, is chairman of the committee 
on Americanism for the American Legion of San 
Francisco. These gentlemen entertain directly op- 
posite views concerning activity of the Dies Com- 
mittee, and their debate will provide a fitting pre- 
liminary to the sessions which this committee will 
soon hold in San Francisco. 
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Good Positions Open 

California’s Division of Labor Statistics and 
Law Enforcement may soon expand its protective 
services under the Labor Code by augmenting its 
staff of Deputy Labor Commissioners, stated 
Louis J. Kroeger, executive officer, State Per- 
sonnel Board, when he announced a competitive 
examination for this class to be held on Decem- 
ber 2, 1939, 

Men and women who have the minimum quali- 
fications of twelfth grade education and three 
years of experience in labor negotiations or labor 
agreements, or who are active members of the 
California State Bar and have two years of experi- 
ence in law practice, are eligible for the examina- 
tion. The job pays a starting salary of $125 a 
month. All applications must be on file with the 
California State Personnel Board by November 26, 

The duties include making investigations and 
holding hearings to determine validity of labor 
claims, examining employers’ records, and check- 
ing the statements of workers alleging violations 
of the provisions of the Labor Code and confer- 
ring with the complainants and employers regard- 
ing these disputes. 
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Unions Given Warning 
On Anti-Trust Laws 
By Justice Department 


Assistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold 
advised labor unions this week that they would 
face federal prosecution under anti-trust laws 
whenever they used “legal rights of association in 
an illegal way.” 

The chief of the Justice Department’s anti-trust 
division set forth his policy in a letter to the sec- 
retary of the Central Labor Union of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

It was made public, he said, because of numer- 
ous inquiries about applications of the anti-trust 
laws to unions since anti-trust charges were filed 
recently against some unions in the building and 
construction field. 

At the outset of his letter Arnold declared that 
anti-trust laws “should not be used as an instru- 
ment to police strikes or adjudicate labor contro- 
versies.” 

Unreasonable Restraints 

However, they should apply, he said, when 
union activities “have no reasonable connection 
with wages, hours, health, safety, the speed-up 
system, or the establishment of the right of col- 
lective bargaining.” 

He listed these types of “unreasonable re- 
straints” by unions as examples of cases that 
would be prosecuted: 

(1) “To prevent the use of cheaper material, 
improved equipment, or more efficient methods” 
such as “the effort to prevent the installation of 
factory-glazed windows or factory-painted kitchen 
cabinets.” 

(2) “To compel hiring of useless and unneces- 
sary labor” such as requiring each truck entering 
a city to carry a member of the local teamsters’ 
union in addition to the driver who is already on 
the truck. 

(3) “To enforce system of graft and extortion” 
as “when a racketeer, masquerading as a labor 
leader, interferes with the commerce of those who 
will not pay him to leave them alone.” 

(4) “To enforce illegally fixed prices,” such as 
“indicated in the Chicago milk case, where a labor 
union is charged with combining with distributors 
and producers to prevent milk being brought into 
Chicago by persons who refuse to maintain illegal 
and fixed prices.” 

(5) “To destroy an established and legislative 
system of collective bargaining,’ as when one 
union makes “war on another union by attacking 
employers who deal with that union.” 


Prosecutors Will Be “Fair” 

Arnold said ainti-trust attorneys would be “fair, 
consistent and constructive” in efforts to “protect 
legitimate union activities and to prevent unlaw- 
ful ones.” 

During the Justice Department’s building indus- 
try investigation, Arnold said, the department had 
been asked “to proceed against unions because 
they maintain high rates of wages, because they 
strike to increase wages, and because they attempt 
to establish a closed shop.” 

“We have consistently disregarded all such re- 
quests,” he asserted. 

Referring to instances in which unions might 
combine in efforts to compel the hiring of un- 
necessary labor, Arnold declared “progressive 
unions have frequently denounced this ‘make 
work’ system as not to the long run advantage of 
labor. Such unions have found it possible to pro- 
tect the interests of labor in the maintenance of 
wages and employment during periods of techno- 
logical progress without attempting to stop prog- 
ress,” 

“Preventing improved methods of production— 
as distinguished from protecting labor from 
abuses connected with their introduction—is, of 
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course, not the only labor activity which goes be- 
yond any legitimate labor purpose,” he added. 
Restraints of Trade 

Amplifying his fifth point, Arnold said jurisdic- 
tional strikes had been condemned by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor itself. 

“Their purpose,” he said, “is to make war on 
another union by attacking employers who deal 
with that union. There is no way the victim of 
such an attack may avoid it except by exposing 
himself to the same attack by the other union. 

“Restraints of trade for such a purpose are un- 
reasonable whether undertaken by a union or by 
an employer restraining trade or by a combination 
of an employer and a union, because they repre- 
sent an effort to destroy the collective bargaining 
relationships of a union and an employer. 

“The principle applicable to unions is the same 
as that applicable to other groups specially pro- 
tected by law. Investors may combine into a 
corporation, farmers into a co-operative, and labor 
into a union. 

“The anti-trust division has the duty to prevent 
the use of such legal rights of association in an 
illegal way for purposes far different from those 
contemplated in the statutes.” 

Arnold said unions stood to gain by the vigor- 
ous performance of this duty. 

Sherman Act and Responsibility 

“In the past,” he said, “most labor cases under 
the Sherman Act have arisen through private suits 
instituted without public responsibility and often 
conducted as-a part of a struggle to destroy a 
union or to avoid dealing with it. 

“Organized labor suffers when the selection of 
labor cases under the Sherman Act and the pres- 
entation of argument in such cases is left in the 
hands of those who may be hostile to organized 
labor itself. By contrast, enforcement of the law 
by officials with a public duty to be fair, con- 
sistent and constructive involves an equal care to 
protect legitimate union activities and to prevent 
unlawful ones.” 


. 
SLAUGHTER OF CHILDREN 
Of 382 child traffic deaths in California in 1938 
there were 266 fatalities among children under 
10 years of age. 
> 
FARM EMPLOYMENT DROPS 
Total employment of both family and hired 
workers on farms on November 1 is estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture at 10,762,000, the 
smallest November 1 total recorded in the four- 
teen years covered by the survey and comparing 
with an employment of 11,166,000 last November. 
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For Recall of Bowron 


“Ham and eggs” pension backers, who have 
declared their ‘intention to recall Governor Olson 
because of his failure to support their initiative 
proposal, have announced plans for like measures 
against Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los Angeles. 

Alonzo J. Riggs, educational director for the 
“ham and eggs” organization, said a committee of 
fifteen persons had asked him to head the recall 
and become a candidate for mayor. 

“The final decision of attempting a recall was 
taken after the mayor, who openly had sought 
‘ham and eggs’ support in his election, came out 
against the plan,” said Riggs, formerly a super- 
visor for the State Department of Education. 

He announced recall petitions would be issued 
this week. 


Sg 
WESTERN UNION STRIKE 

An effort to negotiate directly with Western 
Union officials will be made by the Department 
of Labor, according to Mervyn Rathborne, presi- 
dent of the American Communications Associa- 
tion, in an attempt to reach a settlement of the 
strike against the telegraph company in San Fran- 
cisco. Last week Rathborne and R. B. White, 
president of Western Union, were invited to 
Washington to confer with Labor Department 
officials. 


ee 
TEN YEARS’ CASUALTIES 
Motor vehicles were responsible for 485,622 
injuries and deaths in California in the ten-year 
period 1929-1938. 
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Run o’ the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 

James N. Quigley passed away last Friday in 
Lathrop, where he had been visiting with rela- 
tives. Mr. Quigley was a pensioner member and 
had deposited a St. Paul card with this union early 
in the year, after an absence of twenty-six years, 
having resided here from 1906 to 1913. He was 
64 years of age and had joined the union in Ra- 
cine, Wis., on July 9, 1894. He is survived by a 
wife and daughter. He had been employed on the 
Minneapolis “Tribune” and was one of those who 
lost their positions when that paper was sold to 
the “Star.” Stockton Union had charge of the 
funeral arrangements. 

Park W. Pattison of the “Shopping News” 
chapel is at the City and County Hospital, and 
would welcome visits from his friends. Visiting 
hours are from 7 to 8 o’clock on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings and from 2 to 3 o’clock 
Thursdays and Sundays. He is in Ward 25 on 
the Twenty-third street side. 


O. H. Mickel has been confined to his home the 
past week with a bad case of arthritis. Although 
his condition is reported as improved, he is still 
under the doctor’s care. 

The father of Apprentice William G. Byers of 
the “Shopping News” chapel died at Fort Miley 
Facility on Monday, The elder Byers was found 
unconscious in his home last week, presumably 
from a stroke. He was removed to the hospital, 
where he had been kept under an oxygen tent. 
He never fully regained consciousness. 

James Donnelley of the “News” chapel, who 
has been troubled with a heart ailment and gen- 
eral run-down condition for some time, has made 
application for admittance to the Union Printers’ 
Home. His application was passed on at the 
meeting Sunday. 

Secretary Alta Lou Lucas of Stockton Typo- 
graphical Union was a visitor at headquarters 
this week. Her visit was in connection with the 
death of James N. Quigley, and while here she 
sought information with regard to scale negotia- 
tions. 


Charles Collins, who has been on crutches for 
the past six years as the result of an auto acci- 
dent, visited headquarters this week sans crutches 
and needing only the assistance of a cane. In 1933 
his doctors were seriously considering amputation 
of his legs. 

George Walsh, for a number of years superin- 
tendent of Pernau-Walsh, but who has for the 
past six months been residing in Los Angeles, 
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visited at headquarters this week. Mr. Walsh 
spent some time in the East this summer and 
visited the World’s Fair in New York. 


“News” Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 
Election of a chairman occurs next month. 
The suggestion put forth by Mrs. Myrtle Sad- 

ler of the auxiliary that Foreman Bunker of the 
“Argonaut” seek permission of Mr. Chapin, pro- 
prietor, to photostat his copy of an old newspaper 
containing the call for a referendum among print- 
ers that resulted in formation of the Typograph- 
ical Union, was received favorably here. Cost 
would be negligible. Her further suggestion, that 
the copy be presented to the Home, is very good. 


Speaking of “luck of the Irish,” Louie Henno 
won the day-off pool, repeated the following week. 
As Barney O’Neill, poolmaster, was paying off, 
Sid Tiers, a spectator, said: “I’ll show you how 
to draw my number, 36,” and drew 35, not his 
but Henno’s, whereupon Henno wanted to make 
it official, 


Eating “dago dinners” Eddie Raefer considers 
no crime, but those who treat themselves at night 
and “blow at him” next morning are criminals, 
for Eddie doesn’t like his garlic second-hand. 


New Year’s Day Phil Scott will continue his 
annual presentation of $5 bills to such of his 
cronies as disagree with his belief that Tennessee 
will “thwart” U.S.C. in the Rose Bowl. 


Add narrow squeaks: Ed Balthasar, testing a 
switch with a shorted bulb, producing lightning, 
and Chuck Adams, trying to stop a front squirt 
with his head, could have saved that 65 cents he 
spent for a haircut. 


It’s impossible to stop Harvey Bell’s smooth flow 
of language, yet it almost hesitated when the 
auxiliary correspondent “put him on the spot” 
last week for not attending its parties. Even 
Eddie Porter, also taken to task, along with Vince 
Porrazzo, paused to think up an alibi, while as 
for Vince, all he needs to be happy is a knife and 
fork and a table groaning with grub. . . . Joe Sul- 
livan avers he isn’t the fellow that put the kid in 
kidney, still he can recognize kidding if it’s dia- 
grammed, so he wishes to inform the correspon- 
dent he isn’t kidding when he says not only was 
he at their last card party but Mrs. Sullivan was, 
too. Joe also says the ladies have the bad habit 
of looking only at the scores of good players. If 
they’d train their eyes toward the low scores, 
they’d have seen the mighty moniker of Sullivan. 


Golf News—By J. W. C. 

The Union Printers’ Golf Association will wind 
up its 1939 tournament schedule this coming Sun- 
day, when members will journey down to San 
Jose and play over the beautiful Hillview course. 
This tournament will bring to an end a year that 
was filled with good times, wonderful tourna- 
ments, and some great gatherings of the members, 
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their wives and families, of the Golf Association. 
As the holiday season approaches, and December 
is usually a pretty busy month for everyone, the 
officers of the association wisely set this coming 
Sunday as the closing day of our 1939 schedule, 
and we urge each and every member of the asso- 
ciation, their golf-playing friends, and all golf- 
playing members of our union to be with us this 
Sunday and help us bring to a close a year that 
has been a very successful one for the golf asso- 
ciation, 

The Hillview course will provide for the mem- 
bers one of the finest tests of golf that they have 
ever encountered, and will be a treat for those 
members who love a level course that can be 
played without too much physical exertion, In 
wonderful condition, superbly laid out, and calling 
for a great many different shots, Hillview is a 
fitting climax for 1939. Situated to the left of 
San Jose (on the road to Mount Hamilton), Hill- 
view can be reached from the heart of San Jose 
in ten minutes. Watch for direction signs, that 
are plentiful; you can’t miss it. 


Green fees are $1, with shower and locker 
included; a bar is available for those members 
who can play the nineteenth hole in par figures, 
and the lunches and dinners that are served are 
50 cents and 75 cents respectively. Prizes will 
be awarded winners in the four classifications in 
the medal test, with the usual guest flight at the 
usual rates. Entry fee is 50 cents or a paid-up 
dues card for association members. Time is 11 a. m. 


The second round matches of the members who 
played at Ingleside, along with the sixteen mem- 
bers who drew a bye for the first round, will also 
be played. Members who drew a bye for the first 
round and their opponents were listed in last 
week’s Labor Clarion, while the following matches 
are those members who played at Ingleside or 
have played off their postponed matches. In cases 
where the match has been declared defaulted the 
officers of the association have declared a winner, 
who is listed below: Kimbrough vs. Monroe; 
Hearst-Henno winner vs. Carlile; Bell vs. Valiant; 
Johnson vs. Donovan; MacDonald vs. Chaudet; 
Paul vs..Ullo; Dye vs. Welchon; DiGrazia vs. 
McDill. The matches are as follows, with the mem- 
ber’s handicap in parentheses following his name: 
Farr (30) vs. Schmeider (21); Rooney (15) vs. 
Nicholson (15); Zeiger (14) vs. Brewster (20); 
Tusi (8) vs. Stright (12); Drescher (23) vs. Cona- 
way (23); Aldrich (30) vs. Apte (23); Wall (30) 
vs. Kinst (30); Cameron (12) vs. Moore (30). 

Blasts from the sand-trap: The second round 
in the match play tourney should provide as many 
good matches as the initial round. . . . Rooney- 
Nicholson, Iusi-Stright, Drescher-Conaway, are a 
few of the evenly matched players who should 
provide a little excitement. . . . The Darr-Mac- 
Donald match at Ingleside was one of the features 
of the first round... . Both players are handi- 
capped at twenty-three and put on a ding-dong 
battle, but MHarry’s putting fell off and Mac 
sneaked in to win. .. . Joe Johnson of the “Ex” 
and Bill Carlile of Borden’s were first round win- 
ners, both have overpowered their opponents. . . . 
Joe tangled with Bert Simons, who hasn’t been 
at the game long, while Bill took Walter Herbert, 
who was out after a long layoff. . . . Both losers 
didn’t let the fact that they were off their game 
hold them back from playing in the first round 
and the spirit shown by both Walter and Bert 
should be a good example to other: members who 
don’t turn out because they’re not hitting them. 

. Such spirit as this makes an organization go. 

. Don’t miss the wind-up of ’39 at Hillview. 

. Rain or shine, the tourney will go on. ... 
Don’t let a foggy sky scare you—the San Jose 
weather will be great... . Let’s all get out to this 
one and make:our plans for ’40, which will be a 
banner year for the association. . . . Remember, 
it’s the second.round of the match play .. . and 
let’s all-bé- there at-Hillview at 11, 
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Mailer Notes 
S By LEROY C. SMITH 

Those who attended the November meeting 
must have been impressed by the immense amount 
of work done by the officers and committees dur- 
ing the past month. Reports of an optimistic vein 
were submitted. Some were approved. The im- 
portance of these and similar reports lies in the 
fact that they indicate to the membership just 
what progress has been made in the fields covered, 
and our present status in relation to the employ- 
ers and the industry as a whole. Gratifying prog- 
ress is being made. 

Arlan Robeck and Al Sparks of the San Jose 
“Mercury-Herald” were given the obligation, 


H. I. Levy, who recently underwent an appen- 
dix operation, has returned to work. Frank Rau- 
binger, foreman of the “Call-Bulletin,” has been 
confined at home by sickness the past week. Con- 
dition reported as favorable to early recovery. 
George Spang is convalescing at a local hospital 
from stomach ailment. E. Thomas has returned 
from a two weeks’ visit with relatives and friends 
in Texas. Emil (Bill) Williams has drawn a 
traveler. 


W. Bishop, director of foreign publicity for 
Twentieth Century Fox Studios, has been chosen 
as arbiter in the arbitration of the wage scale and 
contract between the Los Angeles Mailers’ Union 
and the newspaper publishers of that city. Pro- 
ceedings are scheduled to begin December 4. 
President Bassett of Los Angeles Union will pre- 
sent the case for the Mailers before the board. 


Pat Maloney, the versatile scribe of Los An- 
geles Mailers’ Union, in the “Citizen” avers that 
some members of that union are a trifle credulous. 
He says: “Mailers are saps for any kind of a 
racket. The other night a guy rushes into the 
‘Examiner’ mail room with a couple of pounds of 
butter for sale at 15 cents a pound. ‘Foxy’ White- 
horn bought the first two pounds; then the guy 
announced that he had a car full of ‘hot’ butter. 
He was immediately surrounded by mailers, who 
forced him to take their money, Then he went 
out to the car to get his butter. Well, no use to 
tell the sad story, as even a pressman can guess 
what happened.” 

— —______ 


Women’s Auxiliary No. 21 
By MRS. MYRTLE L. SADLER 

On account of Thanksgiving holiday Labor 
Clarion copy had to be in the hands of the editor 
by 5 p. m, Tuesday. While copies will be delivered 
on Friday, as usual, news regarding our regular 
meeting Tuesday evening will not be reported 
until next week’s Labor Clarion. 

Last week-end burglars entered and ransacked 
the apartment of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Speegile, 
stealing articles of value, including wearing ap- 
parel and even the radio. It is not true, however, 
that Jim had to go to work in a barrel Monday 
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morning, as luckily they were both away at the 
time and at least saved a complete outfit of cloth- 
ing each. 

Every year at this time the Woman’s Interna- 
tional Auxiliary issues and sells through subordi- 
nate auxiliaries an attractive union label holiday 
stamp to be placed on Christmas and New Year’s 
packages, and correspondence. Funds raised in 
this manner have always been credited to the 
W.LA. home building fund, but future needs of 
greatest benefit to the membership will govern 
final disposition of money collected in this man- 
ner, and they will not be used for administrative 
or general expenses. Auxiliary members, printers 
and mailers should secure a supply of these 
stamps. Further information will be given next 
week, 

News items for November issue of the “Typo- 
graphical Journal” were mailed and should have 
been received well before the dead-line in self- 
addressed enveloped furnished by the editor of 
the “Typographical Journal.” Article submitted 
only of average length, so cannot understand why 
it did not appear in copies received here Novem- 
ber 15. May be able to crash December issue. 

The object of the auxiliaries as prescribed by 
our international shall be: “To create a closer and 
more fraternal feeling between the families of 
members of the Typographical Union; to promote 
sociability; to render assistance necessary in time 
of sickness or trouble, and for such other bene- 
ficial purposes as the majority may elect.” Many 
other desirable features, if properly investigated, 
would no doubt result in a greatly increased mem- 
bership. Think it over, non-members, and get in 
touch with any officer or member and become 
affiliated with this new but very active organiza- 
tion, 

Acceding to many requests, the prefix “Mr.” 
and initials have been dropped in mentioning 
union members whenever possible to learn given 
names. In doing so it does not necessarily mean 
the writer, a member of this woman’s organiza- 
tion, is personally acquainted with parties men- 
tioned, and does so only in a spirit of friendliness 
and replying to articles by correspondents of cer- 
tain newspaper chapels written in a similar vein. 

, 2 
CITY AND COUNTY FEES 

Vehicle license fees collected by the State De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles in lieu of personal 
property taxes gave cities and counties of Cali- 
fornia $3,954,534 in the last fiscal year. 
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Fight Against Local 
Envelope Corporation 


The Corrugated Fibre and Envelope Workers’ 
Union, Local 362 (A.F.L.), has issued a bulletin 
in which it denies statements said to have been 
made to members on picket duty at the plant of 
the Pacific Coast Envelope Corporation’s San 
Francisco plant, to the effect that the proposed 
contract submitted by the union was calculated to 
benefit but one class of workers. 


“We're striking for the benefit of all of our 
members,” says the bulletin. “We entered negotia- 
tions in good faith, believing in the justness of 
our contractual demands. That our demands are 
just can be witnessed by the fact four other local 
companies have signed the contract with us. The 
San Francisco plant of the Pacific Coast Envelope 
Corporation chose to challenge our demands, forc- 
ing us to take strike action.” 

Five shifts of pickets have been set up. 


The plant manager of the Pacific Coast En- 
velope Company, a subsidiary of the United States 
Envelope Company, is reported to have informed 
the representatives of the union that he was un- 
able to meet with them until Monday, November 
20, because of the Thanksgiving holiday. Imme- 
diately after his announcement the manager is said 
to have left San Francisco. 

ee 


RAIL EMPLOYMENT TOPS MILLION 

The Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces that 1,055,164 railroad workers were em- 
ployed on October 15, the most since November, 
1937. The commission said the greatest increase 
was an approximate 16 per cent boost in the num- 
ber of maintenance workers. 


———_ @&—__—_ 
AUTOS COST LESS 


The average price of an automobile is about 
one-third that of thirty-three years ago, according 
to the California State Automobile Association. 
In 1907 the average automobile cost $2131, with 
windshield, top and horn extra. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Ca) streets. Secre- 
tary'’s office and headquarters, Room 206, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 m. bel Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone. MArket 6304. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, November 17, 1939 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Shelley. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Reading Minutes—Approved as printed in Labor 
Clarion. 

Credentials—Bridge 
No. 377, Al Malloux. 

Communications—Filed: Corrugated Fibre Prod- 
ucts Workers No. 362, requesting that the United 
States Envelope Company be placed on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the Council, and also 
printed in the Labor Clarion. Mrs, Eula M. Ed- 
wards, requesting members of organized labor to 
demand union label cards when purchasing same. 
Federal Works Agency, relative to the reinstate- 
ment of members of the Federation of Teachers, 
Local 61, to their former positions on W.P.A. 
Lumber Clerks and Lumbermen, Local 2559, stat- 
ing they have been successful in raising the men 
employed in the yards from an average of $3.50 
per day and 50 cents per hour to the scale of Lum- 
ber Handlers, which is 87% cents per hour; also 
signed agreements with wrecking yards; forty- 
hour week, time and one-half for Saturdays and 
holidays. Electrical Workers No, B-202, relative 
to a letter from State Relief Administration ask- 
ing them to support sponsorship by the City and 
County of San Francisco to provide for useful 
Work Relief projects; this local union does not 
favor such a program unless prevailing union 
wages apply. Scope circular for civil service ex- 
aminations; referred to Labor Clarion. 

Referred to Executive Committee: Stove Mount- 
ers’ International Union, requesting strike sanc- 
tion against the Steiger-Kerr Stove Manufactur- 
ing Company of Irvington, Calif. Office Em- 
ployees No. 21320, request strike sanction against 
the firm of Interstate Utilities Corporation, 881 
Mission street. Horticulturists and Floriculturists’ 
Union No. 21245, requesting the assistance of the 
Council in straightening out the controversy be- 


and Structural Workers 
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ones the union mand Mohr & Adeniee, 2850 Twenty. 
first street, and the Sunset Flower Shop, 1422 
Haight street. Window Cleaners’ Union No. 44, 
requesting that Glen C. Stater Motor building, 
1600 Van Ness avenue, be placed on the unfair 
list. Building Service Employees No. 14, request- 
ing that several buildings be placed on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List.” 

Communication from the Los Angeles Central 
Labor Council, requesting all central bodies and 
affiliated unions to write to the governor request- 
ing him to grant a full pardon to Warren K. 
Billings; moved to send a letter to all affiliated 
unions to request Governor Olson to grant War- 
ren K. Billings a full pardon; motion carried. 

Resolution submitted by Warehousemen’s Union 
No. 860, requesting that the San Francisco Labor 
Council appoint a committee of people whose or- 
ganizations are directly concerned in the definition 
of the wage and hour law and its interpretation, 
to work with the officials of the Wage and Hour 
Administration. 


Communication from the American Federation 


of Labor dealing with the jurisdictional dispute | 


between the International Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and the International Building Service 
Employees (to be read at the next meeting of the 
Council, December 1). 

Report of Executive Committee—Brothers Ro- 
tell, Ballerini and Christie were the committee 
representing the Label Section who requested the 
Council for a loan of fifteen hundred dollars 
($1500) in order to facilitate their work in hold- 
ing this year’s Label Show at the Civic Audi- 
torium; this loan to be repaid to the Council. 
Committee recommends that the request for the 
loan be granted. In the matter of Armour & Co. 
and their controversy with Machinists’ Lodge No. 
68, Brother Dillon represented the union and 
Brothers McLaughlin and Maxwell represented 
their respective organizations. Your committee 
recommends that this matter lay over one week 
and that Butchers’ Local Union No, 508 and Sau- 
sage Makers No. 203 be invited to the next meet- 
ing of the committee (Monday, November 20). 
In the matter of the Local Joint Executive Board 
of Culinary Workers and Bartenders requesting 
action on the Doran chain of hotels, operated by 
one Mrs. Nellie Doran and Patrick Sullivan, 
George Keene represented the hotels in question 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the ‘We 
Don’t Patronize”’ list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 


A. Desenfant & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 
150 Post street. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

Beauty Shops at 133 Geary (except Isabelle 
Salon de Beaute). 

Candid Camera Photo Service, 776 Clementina. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of “Saturday 
Evening Post,’’ ‘Ladies Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dial Radio Shop, 1955 Post. 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Duchess Sandwich Shen. 1438 California. 

Faix Manufacturing Company, 1356 Harrison 
street. 

F. M. Rowles’ service stations at Tenth and Mis- 
sion, Tenth and Bryant, Twelfth and How- 
ard, Post and Larkin, Haight and Stanyan 
and San Jose and Alemany. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Golden State Bakery, 1840 Polk 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Hastings Clothing Stores. 

Howard Automobile Company. 

J. K. Piggott and .The Scenic View Card Co., 
632 Mission. 

John Breuner Company. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 


L. C. Smith Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

MacFarlane Candy Stores. 

Magazines ““Time’’ and “Life,” 
unfair Donnelley firm. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navlett Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O'Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, 
geles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

People’s Furniture Company. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand Inc., 509 Market. 

Riggs Optical Company, Flood Building. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Serv-Well Grocery, 595 Ellis. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Swift & Co. 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

United States Envelope Company. 

W. & J. Sloane. 

Woodstock Typewriter Company, 21 Second. 

Wooldridge . Tractor Equipment Company, 
Sunnyvale, California. 

All non-union independent taxicabs. - 

Barber Shops that do not eee the shop card 


of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


products of the 


Los An- 


Roanty Piva 3 that do not display the shop card 
r 


Hair essers and Cosmetologists’ Union 
No. 148-A are unfair. 
Cleaning estabiishments that do not display the 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union, Local 
No. 93, are unfair. 
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and Brother Camomile represented the Local Joint 
Executive Board. Mr. Keane suggested that he 
get in touch with his clients and hold a conference 
with the Local Joint Board. Your committee rec- 
ommends that this matter be held in committee 
awaiting the result of said conference. In the mat- 
ter of Grocery Clerks’ Union, Local 648, request- 
ing that several firms be placed on the “We Don’t 
Patronize List,” this matter was referred to Presi- 
dent Shelley to act with the union in bringing 
about an adjustment. In the matter of the Bot- 
tlers’ Union, Local 293, and their complaint 
against the Landau Economic Syphon Company, 
your committee recommends that the Council 
comply with the request in the Bottlers’ communi- 
cation, and the matter was filed. In the matter of 
Garage and Service Station Employees’ Union 
No. 665 and their complaint against Don Gilmore, 
Inc., Chevrolet dealers, it was reported that this 
matter had been adjusted and your committee 
recommends that this be filed. In the matter of 
Corrugated Fibre Products and Envelope Work- 
ers No. 362, requesting strike sanction against the 
Pacific Coast Envelope Company, Brother Turner 
was present representing the union and explained 
that the five companies in San Francisco sat in 
conference and arrived at a satisfactory under- 
standing and the Pacific Coast Envelope Company 
refused to co-operate with the other four manu- 
facturers in this district. Your committee recom- 
mends that strike sanction be granted. Report 
concurred in, 


Reports of Unions—Musicians No. 6—Requests 
all to patronize the Liberty, Capitol, Golden Gate, 
Curran and Alcazar Theaters; they employ mem- 
bers of Musicians No. 6. Corrugated Fibre Prod- 
ucts Workers—Are on strike at the Pacific Coast 
Envelope Company. Pharmacists—Are having a 
dispute with Bowerman’s Pharmacy on account of 
not living up to the contract observed by all drug- 
gists. Retail Shoe and Textile Clerks No. 410— 
Have concluded an agreement with the Bond 
Clothing Company; thank the officers of the 
Council for assistance. Laundry Workers No. 26 
—Complained of the treatment accorded their 
members by Industrial’ Accident Commission 
through their panel of doctors. Masters, Mates 
and Pilots No. 90—Waterfront tied up; major oil 
companies transferring their ships to foreign 
registry. 

Receipts—$855; expenses, $294.89. 

Council adjourned at 9:10 p. m. for two weeks. 
Next meeting, December 1, 1939. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
ee ene 


New License Plates 


A wide range of color combinations will be dis- 
played on automobile license plates for 1940, ac- 
cording to selections announced by the various 
states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska 
and the Canal Zone, reports the California State 
Automobile Association. 

California’s color scheme of black numerals and 
letters on an orange background will also be used 
by Alaska. White on black, white on blue, yellow 
on black and black on yellow are the most popu- 
lar combinations, having been selected by nine- 
teen states. 


JOHN W. BURROWS FLOYD T. WEBB 


Ruckstell, Burrows & Webb 


Certified Public Accountants 
703 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone: SUtter 8402 
Auditors for: 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
cal 
Musicians’ Union, Local No. 6 


Plumbers and Gas Fitters’ Union, Local No. 442 
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Federation of Teachers 
LOCAL 61, W.P.A. SECTION 

This section welcomes two new members from 
the home-making teachers and takes this oppor- 
tunity to remind union women, and women in the 


households of union men, that members of the 
teachers’ union are offering such classes as these: 


One where one learns to make effective use of 
commercial patterns through proper alteration 
and combination so as to fit individual figures as 
well as through economical cutting of materials. 
While students sew, informal talks about textiles 
and their use make for double value from the 
time, a garment finished and a store of valuable 
information accumulated. There, too, one learns 
to fit one’s clothes without need for expensive and 
room-consuming “dress forms” and other equip- 
ment, often beyond the means of the family. If 
you want to know more about this class, phone 
Mission 0144. 


An innovation in adult education is the class 
offered three afternoons a week in garment and 
textile dyeing. 


Complete information about other classes in 
dressmaking, alterations, millinery, knitting, con- 
sumers’ education in buying of textiles, designing, 
and even power machine instruction, may be ob- 
tained by calling Tuxedo 0081. 

Our secretary, Mary Ransburg, who has been 
absent visiting her father and mother in the North 
because of the father’s illness, is back and we are 


Alaska Fish Cannery Workers Ne. 21161—1421 


Cleaners and Dyers Shop 


looking forward to the reading of all the mail 
which had accumulated during her absence. 

Colonel Harrington’s suggestions to the New 
York City W.P.A. local of the A.F.L. offer inter- 
esting ideas for us in San Francisco. The secre- 
tary’s new phone number is Prospect 0839. She, 
too, will be glad to give information about classes 
taught by union members. 


GRACE LEONARD, Publicity Committee. 


Cooks’ Union News 


By CHARLES W. PILGRIM 


The meeting of Cooks’ Union No. 44 of Thurs- 
day, November 16, was attended by a greater 
number of the members than have been present 
for quite a long time. Let’s hope that this will 
continue after the elections are over. Don’t forget 
that the first nominations for officers will be the 
meeting of Thursday, November 30, at 8:30 p. m. 
Be present to get nominated if you desire to run 
for any office. 


Rotation of jobs came up under good and wel- 
fare again. There was a hot debate, many mem- 
bers taking part, which is a good sign. One thing, 
however, the members have to learn is to stick 
to the subject under discussion and not indulge 
in personal bickering. 

The writer, as your delegate, attended the King- 
Conner-Ramsey Defense Committee on Saturday, 
November 18. These three brothers have now been 
behind the bars for about three years, and the 
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Longshoremen No. 38-79—508 Hobart Bldg. 


committee i is busy trying to find ways and means 
to bring about the release ‘of these framed-up 
workers. Local 44 donated $10, Local 30 $25, 
Local 110 $100 in four weekly installments of $25 
to this committee. We still have to hear from 
Locals 41, 48 and 283. Please remember that we 
have got to stop this framing of our officials; if 
we allow the bosses to get away with this sort of 
thing it won’t take them long to realize that the 
fighting spirit has departed from organized labor 
and a general assault will begin to remove the 
active workers from our ranks. If this can be ac- 
complished it is then only one step to fascism. 
The best time to tackle this job is at the begin- 
ning, not after they are in power. If you wait 
for others to do the job for you the same condi- 
tions will prevail here as are now present in 
Europe. The only thing that stands in the way of 
these nazi beasts is the organized labor movement, 
and they know this; therefore they exert every 
effort to undermine our unions, One of their favor- 
ite methods is the frame-up. Thus it is up to every 
worker to let these associated rascals know that 
when they monkey with our unions they are going 
to be given a battle. 

Don’t buy candy from McFarlane’s. The canny 
Scotchman is too fresh, so his workers don’t have 
to wear a union button—they just don’t belong to 
the Confectionery Workers’ Union. 


Twenty per cent of the fatal traffic accidents 
of 1938 in California have been attributed to driv- 
ers drinking intoxicants prior to the accidents. 


RetaH Department Store Clerks No. 1100—Meose 


Mason. 

American Federation of Actors--25 Taylor, Room 
302, Golden Gate Bldg. 

American Federation of Government Employeee— 
83 McAllister, Room 40: 

Apartment House Employees No. 14—Meets Ist and 
3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 109 Golden Gate Ave. 

Asphalt Workers No. !038—R. H. Knapp, 255 
San Carlos. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meets Wednesdays, 8 
bp. m., LOS Valencia. 

Automotive Warehousemen No. 241—108 Valencia. 

Auto Painters No. 1073--200 Guerrero. 

Automodlle Drivers and Demonstrators No. 960— 
108 Valencia. 

Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist 
Lavor Temple 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meets 2nd and ith Sat- 
urdays, [lz Valencta 

Barbers No. 148—Meets Ist and Srd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bartenders Ne. 41—1623% Market. 

Bay District Auxillary of Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
513 Valencia. 

Bill Posters No. 44—1886 Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meets lst and 8rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. G—Office, 3004 Sixteenth. Meets 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Ottice, Room 505, 693 Mission. Meets 
3rd Friday, Labor ‘Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers No. 320—Meets 8rd 
Tuesday, Labor Temple, 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—3321 Lexington. 
Meets 2nd and 4th Thursdays. 


and 3rd Saturdays, 


Gottiers No. 293—Meets 2nu Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Grewery Orivers—Meets 3rd Tuesday, Labar 
Temple. . 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meets 4th Thursday. 
Labor Temple 


Bridge and Structural 
200 Guerrero. 

Bridge and Structural iron Workers Ne. 491. 

Building Service Employees No. 87—Meets Ist 
Menday, 9:30 a. m.; 3rd Monday, & p. m., 
109 Golden Gate Ave. 

Building Material Drivers No. 216—Mects Wednes- 
days, 260 Guerrero. 

Butchers No. 115—Meets at 3012 Sixteenth, 

Butchers No. 508—4442 Third. Meets 2nd Tues- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Candy and Confectionery Workers—Meets 2nd and 
4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

California State Utility Laberers No. (226. 

Cannery Workers Lie 21106—E. J. Martinez, Bus. 
Agent, Hemlock 2926. 

Capmakers’ Union—46 Kearny. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Workers No. 94—1284 Second Ave. 

Cemetery Workers—Meets 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs—Meets 2nd and ith Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 

Cigarmakers—542 Valencia. 

Cigar and Liquor Clerks No. 1089—1182 Market. 

Circurar Distributers No. BB 1ii—49 Duboce. 


iron Workers No. 377— 


(Affliated with the Bill Posters’ Union.) 

Civil Service Building & Maintenance Employess 
No. 66—Meets 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Cleanine and Dye House Workers No. 

ones. 
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Owners, Lecal 93— 
B. Nicholas, Sec., 4057 24th. 
pees aro Market Drivers and Helpers No. 230 


Construction and Cemmen Laberers Ne. 261— 
200 Guerrero. 

Cooks No. 44—Meets Ist Thursday. 2:36 p. m.; 
3rd Thursday at 8:30 p. m., 20 Jones. 

Coopers No. 65—Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Corrugated Fibre Products Workers—693 Mission. 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meets ird Monday, La- 
bor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—513 Valencia. 

Dairy and Creamery Employees No. 304—Meets 
2nd Friday, Labor Temp) 

Dental! Laboratory Technicians No. 99—Meets Ist 
Wednesday, 240 Golden Gate Ave. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meets ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays, 200 Guerreru, 

Electrical Workers No. 151 (merged with Elec- 
trical Workers (Radio) B-202)—229 Valencia. 
Underhill 0798. 

Electrical and Radio Werkers B-202—229 Va- 
lencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 537—Frank Dougan, sec., 
1367 Fourteenth ave. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meets 2nd and 
4th Tuesdays, 109 Golden Gate Ave. 

Federation of Teachers Ne. 61—Miss Grace E. 
King, 1071 Lombard. 

Film and Poster Exchange Employees No. B-17 
—230 Jones. 

Firemen and Ollers, Lecal No. 
Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Fisn Cannery Workers No. 21365—Agnes Tuoto, 
Sec., 534 Jerrold Ave. 


86—Meets Ist 


Fruit and Vegetable Clerks No. 1017—1183 
aeekehe meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor 
‘emple. 


Furniture Workers’ Union, 
Guerrero. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
106 Valencia. 

Garment Cutters Ne. 45—Meets ind & 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 
5:15 p. m.; 8rd Thursday, 
Temple. 

Grecery Clerks No. 648—Room 417, 1095 Market 

Hairdressers and Cosmetologiste—25 Taylor. 

Hatters’ Unien No. 31—46 Kearny. 

Horticulturists and Florlculturists’ 
21245—6145 Mission. 

Hospital and Institutional Workers—Meets Ist 
and 8rd Mondays, 8 p.m., 109 Golden Gate ave. 

Hotel and Apartment Clerks ks 283—285 Ellis, 
Ordway 8667 or Tuxedo 591 

ice Drivers—Meets 2nd and pied Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. Louis Brunner, Sec., 905 Vermont. 

Janitors No. 9—Meets 3rd Tuesday, 109 Golden 
Gate Ave. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—Room 718 830 Market. 

Kraft Cheese and Mayeanaee Process Union No. 
20987—Mary Ercolini, Sec., 1695 Filbert, 

Laundry Orivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, Laber Temple. Office 3004 Sixteenth, 
Rcom 313. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meets Ist and 3nd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Leather Pocketbook Workers No. 31—2915 Six- 


teenth. 
Letter Carrters—Meet 2nd friday, 150 Golden 
Gate ave. 


Lithographers Ne. 


Lecal No. 1541—200 


131—Meets Ist Thursday at 
8 p. m., Labor 


Union No. 


17—693 Mission. 


Lumber Clerks & Lumber Handlere—3074 Third 
Macaroni Workers No. 493—Meets 4th Friday, 


Labor Temple. 
Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 18—Meets Srd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Joseph P. Bailey, Sec., 1412 Seventh Ave. 
Masters, Mates and Pilots Ne. 40—Room 33, 
Ferry Bldg: 
Masters, 


Mates and Pilets Ne. 8$—Bulkhead 

Pier No. 7, Embarcadero. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots Ne. 90—9 Main 

Metal Polishers & Platere—Meets 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivere—Mects Ist & Srd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Millinery Workers—Meets 1st Thursday, 5:30 p. m., 
3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., 46 Kearny. 

Miscellaneous Emoteyeee Ns. 110—Meets 2nd and 
ith Wednesdays, 491 Jessie. 

Molders No. 164—Meets Tuesdays, Lavor Temple. 

Motion Picture Projectianiste—Meets ist Thurs- 
day, 230 Jones. 

Municipal Park Employees Ne, 311—3200 Guerrero. 

Musicians No. 6—Meets 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board. Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Newspaper and Perlodical Drivers No. 921 (for- 
merly Newspaper Distributors and Circulation 
Employees No. 20456)—Meets 2nd Wednesday, 
8% p. m., and last Sunday, 10 a. m., 109 Golden 
Gate Ave. Underhill 3361. 

News Vendors No. 20769—Meets Ist and 3rd Sun- 
days, 991 Miseton. 

Nurses (City and Sennty): No. 214-1—Mrs. Julia 
Duggan, Sec., 236 P 

Office Employees No. 
day, Labor Temple. 

Office Employees No. 21320— 

Operating Engineers (Hoisting and Portable), 
recat No. 3—1095 Market. Phone Hemlock 


Operating Engineers (Stationary) No. 64—Anglo 
Building, 16th and Mission. 

Optical Workers No. 18791—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Druids’ Temple, 44 Page. 

Ornamental Iron Workers—200 Guerrero. 


Packers and Preserve Workers No. 20989—1183 
Market, Room 206. 


Painters No. 19—200 Guerrero. 
Painters No. 1158—112 Valencia. 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Makere—Russell 
Johnson, 1301 York. 


13188—Meets 3rd Wednes- 


Patternmakers—Meets Ist Thursaay, Labor Tem- 
ple. 
Pharmacists No. 838—Roem 415, Grant Bldg., 


1095 Market. Hemlock 1450. 
Photo Engravers—Meets lst Friday. Office, 320 
Market. 


Photegraphers and Allied Crafts—25 Taylor. 
Meets at Labor Temple, 1st Thursdays. 

Plumbers No, 442—2vU Guerrero. 

Post Qffice Clerks—Meets 4th Thursday, 
Temple. 

Printing Pressmen—Orice, 630 Sacramento. Meets 
2nd Monday. I.abor Temple. 

Production Machine Operators and Miscellaneous 

Metal Workers No. 1327—Meets 2nd and 4th 

Tuesdays, 2915 16th St. 


Professional Embalmers—Wm. J. Williams, Sec., 
1239 Francisco. 

Public Works Laborers No. 978—200 Guerrero. 

Retail Cleaners and Dyers, Lecal 93—Labor Tem- 
ple. F. B. Nicholas, Sec., 4057 Twenty-fourth. 

Retail Delivery Orivers—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Labor 


Hall, 1621 Market, Underhill 7424. 

Retail Furniture and Appliance Men’s Union No. 
1285—Room 416, 1095 Market. 

Retall Shoe and Textile Salesmen No. 410— 
Meets every Tuesday night at Red Men’s Hall, 
240 Golden Gate Ave. 

Sallors’ Union of the Pacifie—59 Clay. 

Sanitary Truck Drivers and Heipers Ne. 350—536 
Bryant. 

8. F. and East Bay Steel Die and Copper Plate 
Engravers and Embessers No. 424—W. F. 
Schoeppner, Sec., 1320 Lincoln Ave., Burlin- 
game, Calif. 

San Francisco and East Bay Ink and Reller 
Makers No. 5—Edw. G. Darrow, Sec.-Treas., 
1033 Santa Fe Avenue, Albany, Calif. 

S. F. Salvage Corps Ne. 541—2940 Sixteenth. 

S. F. Welders’ Lodge No. 1330—1179 Market. 

Sausagemakers—Meet at 3053 Sixteenth, Thurs- 
days. 

Scrap iron and Metal Workers No. 965—Labor 
Temple. 

Sheet Metal Workers Ne. 104—Meets 
224 Guerrero. 

Ship Fitters Ne. —3052 Sixteenth. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters—200 (Guerrero. 

Special Delivery Messengers Ne. 23—Verry Aunex. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meets Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meets 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Fridays, 


Stove Mounters No. 6!—Walter Lobato. P. 0. 
Box 170, Centerville, Calif. 
Stove Mounters No. 62—J. E. fhomas, 143 


Moltke, Daly City, Calif. 

Stove Mounters No. 65—Virgil Leonard, Sec., 
4530 Twentieth. 

hacia Carmen, Div. 518—Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Street Carmon, Div. 1004—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. Office, 1182 Market. 

Street Carmen, Div. 192—Labor Temple, Oakland, 
Twenty-first and Webster. 

SWRed mons anne one J. Hogan, Sec., 3201 


Teamsters No. 85—Meets ‘hursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Technical Engineers No. ti—John Coghlan, 70 
Lennox Way. Meets Ist Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Theatrical Employees’ Union No. B-18—230 Jones, 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Tobacco Workers Ne, 210—Meets Ist Tuesday, 
Labor Temple. 

Tool and Die. mentee. Lodge 1176—H. W. McAr- 
dell, Sec., 3826 Cerrito Ave., Oakland. 

Trackmea—Meets Piss Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Typographical No. 21—Office, 405 Sansome, Meets 
$rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Union Label Section—Meets Ist and 8rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. Market 0610. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meets 2nd and 4th Mon- 
days. Labor Temple. 

Venetian Blind Workers—200 Guerrero. 

Walters No. 30—1256 Market. Meets every 
Wednesday at 3 p. m. 

Waitresses Ne. 48—Office 966 Market. Meets Ist 
and 3rd Wednedays at 8:30 p. m.; 2nd and 4th 
Wednedays at 3 p. m., Native Sons’ Hall. 

Wecesensemes No. 860—400 Brannan. Garfiel 


Watchmakers No. 102—830 Market, Room 118, 
Garfield 1968. 
Water Workers—Meets 3rd Monday. Labor Tem- 


ple. 
Web Pressmen—Meets 4th Sundav. Labor Temple 
Wholesale Liquor Brivers and Salesmen No. 109 
S. Ainsworth, Sec., 691. Rockdale Drive. 
Windew Cleaners Ne. 44—i119 Mission. 
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Scnatok From Monhaia 
Deplores War Hysteria 


Alarmed by the war hysteria which has been 
developing in this country, Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana warned progressives last 
week that “now is the time to take up arms 
against barbarous injustices inflicted on our fellow 
citizens.” 

Vivid memories of cruel and inhuman punish- 
ment of minority groups in Montana during the 
world war were with Wheeler as he talked. As 
United States District Attorney he was proscribed 
and condemned and threatened because he insisted 
on protecting citizens “whose only. crime was that 
they had a German name.” 

“Speak out now,” Wheeler pleaded. “Let every 
person who has an opportunity to talk to or with 
his fellow citizens tell them now to stamp out the 
hysteria which we see developing. 

Truth Will Suffer 


“Someone has well said that what suffers in 
times such as these is truth. We all know what 
will happen because it happened during the world 
war. The minority groups will be the victims, as 
they are always. Labor and anyone who at- 
tempts to speak for labor will be denounced as 
‘polsheviks.’ The Jews will all be described as 
communists. The Catholics will be pictured as en- 
emies of this country. The farm leaders will be 
proscribed if they question anything that has been 
done.” 

Wheeler said he realized that those who had 
not come to grips_with the pérsecution which was 
practiced during the world war period would not 
believe that people could become. so irrational. 


“I would not’ have believed it myself hadT not 
had experience,” he said. “T saw a university pro- 
fessor who wanted to speak in a Liberty bond 
campaign threatened because he had said some- 
thing favorable’ to the Non-Partisan League. 

“I saw a fine old citizen of Montana who was 


denounced as a pro-German and-compelled by 
the leading. men of the town to kneel down in the © 


street and kiss the American flag, and his offense 
was that he had asked for more sugar for his 
coffee. 

“When I brought suit against those leading 
men and got a conviction I was warned they 
would get me before I got out of town. 

“I had demands that the basement of a Catho- 
lic church should be searched because ‘guns’ were 
being stocked there. No one would believe that 
the things which did happen could happen in a 
country where the people are fair and rational. 


Sees Evidence of Same Hysteria 


“But they did happen, and we see now evidence 
of the same war hysteria which will invite them 
again. 

“We still have the alien and splits laws of 
the world war period on our statute books. We 
will have our patriotic organizations made up of 
fine people but who often are the ready victims 
of hysteria. Why, I was condemned by the State 
Council of Defense in Montana, without trial and 
without an opportunity to be heard, because I 
insisted that people should not be denied their 
rights. 

“After this is all over these fine people will be 
very much ashamed of their conduct. They were 
after the world war. Many of them who had con- 
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demned me went to great pains to tell me how 
humiliated they’ were because they were unjust 
to me and to their fellow citizens. But the injury 
will be done before they realize how unjust they 
are unless we can join now in wiping out the 
hysteria.” _ 3 

oh 

TO ANSWER “GRAPES OF WRATH” 


The annual convention of the Associated Farm- 
ers of California, to be held at Stockton December 
7-8, will have an attendance of 8000, far larger 
than any farm organization convention .in the 
state’s history, headquarters of the Associated 
Farmers has announced. At a banquet on Decem- 
ber 7 the convention will hear Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, famed writer, answer “Grapes of Wrath.” 

ee ee 


Enforcing Labor Laws 


October, 1939, marked the highest number of 
criminal prosecutions against labor law violators 
for many years, reports H. C. Carrasco, state 
labor commissioner. 

The Division of Labor Statistics and Law En- 
forcement of the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions instituted 135 criminal prosecutions against 
violators of state labor laws, mostly for failure to 
pay wages due, bringing the total number of such 
actions since January 1, 1939, to 973, as against 
689 in the corresponding period of 1938. 

Civil suits, numbering 41 for October, 1939, 
were the highest since July, 1937, and compared 
with 12 in October a year ago. For the first ten 
months of 1939 the state labor commissioner, fre- 
ports collection of $440,550 in‘ unpaid° wages; an 
increase of 15 per cent over the same ten months 
of 1938, when $383,459 was collected. 


» --“Inereasing confidence in the department is evi- 


denced by the mounting number of wage-earners 


coming to the labor commissioner’s office for as- 


sistance,” said Carrasco. “In October 2476 work- 
ers came to us principally for aid in the collec- 
tion of unpaid wages and to secure relief from 
violations of labor laws such as the eight-hour law 
for women, the employment agency act, and child 
labor laws,” said the commissioner. 

The report showed that although the number of 
complaints received to date by the labor ‘commis- 
sioner is above last year, 22,726 cases were. dis- 
posed of during the ten-month period ended Oc- 
tober 31, 1939, compared with 21,558 in the like 
period a year ago. 

Most significant, however, Carrasco pointed out, 
is the fact that the proportion of wage cases dis- 
posed of by actual collection of unpaid wages 
increased from 54 per cent in 1938 to 61 per cent 
in 1939, with a corresponding decrease in dis- 
missals and deferrals. 
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DAIRY 


GOOD FOOD 


Enjoy It Day or Night Open All Night 


HENRY’S CAFETERIAS 


101 TAYLOR ST., Cerner of Turk 
3036 16th ST., Between Mission and Valencia 
7® 4th ST., Between Mission and Market 


ELECTRIC VENTILATION SPEEDY SERVICE 
OUR OWN BAKERY 


SUtter 6654 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


GEO. W. CASWELL Co. 


|F we-Day Week to Be 


Established by Typos 


The International Typographical Union has 
voted to establish a five-day week in the entire 
printing industry by January 1, 1942, Secretary- 
Treasurer Woodruff Randolph announced after 
tabulation of a referendum taken on November 1. 
The vote in favor of the proposal was 33,204 to 
15,664. 

At present the printers operate on a six-day 
week of six hours and forty minutes a day in some 
cities. Many local unions already have the five- 
day week. 

Five other proposals were submitted. The union 
exempted members in military service from the 
payment of dues; authorized officers to use air- 
plane transportation in emergencies; rejected a 
plan to reduce temporarily the pension and mor- 
tuary assessment; refused to authorize an increase 
in the executive council from five to six members 
and refused to permit a temporary four-day week 
under certain emergency conditions. 


DANISH UNIONS IN MEDIATION PACT 

Danish employers and labor unions have de- 
cided to submit their differences to mediation and 
have entered into an agreement to run until April, 
1941, covering 350,000 workers, The contract calls 
for wage regulation based on a price index and 
a guarantee against strikes and lockouts. It. is 
effective January 1. 

——— 


STATE EXAMINATION FOR NURSES 

California’s civil service again offers job oppor- 
tunities for nurses, according to an announcement 
from Louis J. Kroeger, executive officer of the 


California State Personnel: Board, that an exam- 
r ination for practical nurse would be held Decem- 


ber 21. The examination is being given to fill an- 
ticipated vacancies and to supplement the present 
list of practical nurses, said Kroeger. The em- 
ployment will be in the various state institutions. 
Entrance requirements for the examination include 
twelfth grade education and at least one year of 
experience at a practical nursing school. Begin- 
ning salary for the job is $110 a month, All appli- 
cations must be on file by December 11. Further 


. information may be obtained by writing to the 


State Personnel Board, 1025 P street, Sacramento. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
ON PRINTING 


Its Presence Indicates 100% 
Union Product 
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Only printing Label Recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor 


LUXOR CABS 


THE OFFICIAL UNION 
LABEL EXHIBITION CABS 


ORDWAY 4040 


STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 


442 Second Street 


